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Maryland State Department or Education 

State Orrice Building 
301 West Preston Street, Baltimore 21201 



December 15, 1966 



Dr. Martin W. Spickler, Senior Program Specialist 
Division of Program Operation, Programs Branch 
United States Office of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue 
Washington b D. C. 20202 



Dear Dr. Spickler: 






This letter transmits five copies of JJtate 
Department of Education's Annual Evaluation Report for the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, Title 1. 



At the end of the main body of this 
report, you will find special notes related to projects 
for handicapped pupils in this state. 



Sincerely yours. 



Fjohn Lr Crew, 

Supervisor of Research (Evaluation) 
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STATE OF MARYLAND 



TITLE I EVALUATION REPORT 



PART I: 

i - OPERATION AND SERVICES: 

Stimulated' to a large measure by the passage of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, the Maryland State Department of 
Education established a new division of the Department entitled the 
Division of Federal-State Programs. Included in this Division are 
personnel with assignments specifically related to Title I. In 
addition to a State Title I Coordinator who devotes a major share 
of his time to this responsibility, there are now three professionally 
qualified instructional supervisors who provide consultative services 
to the twenty-four local educational agencies in the State* They 
spend a great portion of their time in the field visiting with and 
counseling local personnel regarding Title I projects contemplated, 
in operation, or in retrospect. In addition, a Title I staff specialist 
is employed in the Division of Research and Development of the 
Department. This person, who is qualified in the field of research 
and evaluation, is devoting his time to counseling with LEA* s regarding 
their evaluation plans for projects. He also assumes responsibility 
for the overall evaluation of the program for the State. The State 
Title I personnel call constantly upon specialized staff members of 
the divisions of the Department, particularly the Division of Instruction. 
These persons are utilized in assisting local school systems with their 
Title I projects. This kind of cooperative approach is deemed essential 
in the Maryland organization since there has been an adoption of the 
policy that Title I projects constitute an integral part of the total 
instructional program. 

Last spring, when it became evident that the new Federal programs 
were imposing an extremely heavy demand upon the financial accounting 
resources of many LEA's in the State, the Department arranged for a contract 
with a qualified accounting agency to work for an extended period with 
such LEA's toward the establishment of uniform and practical accounting 
procedures in the local systems geared especially to the operation of 
Federal programs of educational assistance. 

The State Department staff has planned and conducted a number of 
State conferences for local personnel involved in Title I programs. 

Since Maryland is a relatively small State with only twenty- four local 
school systems, regional conferences are not considered as necessary as 
might be the case in larger States. Thus, State-wide conferences tend 
to be the rule. The most recent and a conference of major importance is 
to be held in the month of December, 1966. This is a conference patterned 
after the National Conference on the Education of Disadvantaged Children 
and will involve a cross section of persons professional and lay who 
have some interest in this particular subject. 
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2 - DISSEMINATION: 

(a) Local educational agencies utilize no formal means of 
disseminating data to the State agency although contact is maintained. 

In general, however, dissemination techniques used for the 
local projects are reported in the following order of .per cent age - 



frequencies. 

Presentations to local instructional 
* groups 96.4% 

Locally prepared reports for entire 
staff 80.4% 

Presentations to community groups 7.1% 

Radio presentations 35.7% 

Other methods then those provided in 
the report instrument 92.9% 

Television presentations 7.1% 



Publications for professional journals . . 30.4% 

(b) Promising practices observed by Supervisors are informally 
disseminated to other LEA's as they perform site visits. The 
Division of Federal State Relations also publishes periodically 
and circulates a newsletter which contains information relative 
to Title I and other aspects of the federal programs. 

3 - EVALUATION: 

(a) Because of the lack of staff no formal evaluation guidelines were 
prepared. Evaluation assistance was attempted by the Supervisors of 
Instruction as a regular part of their consulting function for Title I 
projects. These supervisors emphasized the imperative needs to collect 
baseline data, to restate objectives of the projects so that they could 
be operationally observed as the project progressed, and to collect 
data or evidence which would indicate project outcomes. One session of 
a State-wide Title I Conference held in June 1966 was devoted to 
evaluation. A second Conference held in October 1966 was devoted 
exclusively to the evaluation of Title I projects. A uniform set of 
evaluation report forms was developed by the State and sent to each 
LEA in early September 1966. 

(b) Mr. Thomas W. Pyles, Director of Federal-State Relations, Dr. 
Percy Williams, Supervisor of Instruction, Mr. Charles 0. Burns, Jr., 
Supervisor of Instruction and Mr. Raymond I, Muller, Supervisor of 
Instruction, provided the evaluative assistance referenced in (a) 
above prior to July, 1966. Beginning July 1, 1966 Mr. John L. Crew, 
Supervisor of Research (Evaluation) joined to staff and cooperatively 
assumes the major function of providing evaluation assistance. 
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(c) The U. S. Office of Education provided invaluable assistance in 
disseminating evaluation forms prepared by other states to us. Also, 
personnel from the Division of Program Operations, Programs Branch 
held various conferences from which the state was able to obtain some 
general assistance in planning for evaluation. 



(d) 



Projects 
Number of 
Projects 

4 



21 



5 



11 



10 



19 



employing the following evaluation designs: 

Evaluation Design 

Two gpoup experimental design using the project group 
and a conveniently available non-project group as the 

control . — 

One group design using a pretest and posttest on the 
project group to compare observed gains or losses 

with expected gains. 

One group design using pretest and/or posttest scores 
on the project group to compare observed performance 

with local. State, or national groups. 

One group design using test data on the project group 
to compare observed performance with expected perfor- 
mance based upon data for past years in the project 

school . — 

One group design using test data on the project group, 

but no com parison data. 

Other (specify) Observations; teachers, parents and 
consultants. Teacher made tests. Anecdotal records. 
Informal ratings. — 



4 - MAJOR PROBLEM AREAS : 

(a) Major problems encountered by the State of Maryland in administering 
thg Title I program are listed under subheadings as follows! 

Reviewing proposals - We have no problems here that could 
properly be labeled "major." 

(2) Operational service - There are two major problems in this 
area. First, we are working very hard to establish procedures 
whereby qualified professional personnel in the State Department s 
Divisions of Federal -State Programs and Instruction can work 
together with local unit supervisory personnel in the operation 
and service of Title I projects. This is mainly a matter of 
communication, of understanding, and of finding adequate time. 

The second problem area here has to do with the accounting 
procedures involved in this program. Local school systems are 
nearly overwhelmed by the demands of this and other programs. 

They are not sufficiently staffed with qualified persons to take 
on these additional programs and to meet deadlines for reports, 
etc. Out action has been taken as indicated above but' this is 
not deemed altogether sufficient. 

(3) Evaluation - Major problems here were prevalent during the 
first year of the Title I operation as they were most everywhere. 
There was simply not enough time or understanding or qualifie 
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personnel to conduct a truly acceptable evaluation arrangement. 

The problem has lessened in the second year and hopefully will 
continue to lessen as these difficulties are alleviated. 

(4) Other - Other major problems here concern finding ways to 
coordinate Federal programs. 

(b) Recommendations for revising legislation in order to alleviate 
problems above: . 

Provision of greater assistance to federal agencies, particularly the 

U.S. Office of Education, to enable such agencies to achieve greater 
coordination and mutual understanding of federal assistance programs at 
the federal level. 

--Enable federal agencies and particularly the U.S. Office of Education 
to develop streamlined and more uniform procedures for the administration 
of federal programs; such uniformity and simplification is especially 
needed in the area of financial accounting. LEA's, even fairly sizable 
ones, are being overwhelmed by the variety of accounting that is 
necessary if they are to implement federal programs on a large scale. 

--The formulation of reporting demands which are more realistic with 
regard to effective evaluation techniques. 

IMPLEMENTATION OF SECTION 205 (a) (1): 

(a) It should be noted at the outset that largely because of advance 
counselling with LEA's the great majority of project applications were 
essentially approvable upon submission. In those instances where 
revision a^d resubmission was requested, the reasons were sometimes 
related to the proper identification of areas to be served, the 
failure to include adequate provision for supporting services, a 
seemingly excessive proportion of project expenditure to be devoted 

to equipment, and construction plans deemed too grandiose. 

(b) Probably the most common misconception of LEA's concerning the 
purposes of Title I had to do with the requirement that the aid must 

be focused upon specific areas of eligibility and could not be regarded 
as general aid. The other common misconceptions are listed in order 
of prevalence as follows: 

(1) LEA's tended to be restricted to traditional approaches in 
attempting to satisfy needs and provide services. Some did not 
fully recognize that Title I is designed to embrace a wide 
variety of approaches and services for the disadvantaged children. 

(2) That Title I programs were for economically deprived children 
only. (5 LEA's) 

(3) That Title I was to include all children in a Project 
school. (2 LEA's) 

(4) That there was an abundance of funds available and local 
educational agencies were just to ask for it. (2 LEA's) 



(5) That Title I projects are basically designed to help 
children of specific ethnic groups. (2 LEA's) 

(6) That programs can be easily achieved as proclaimed by 
Federal Government Representatives and that little advance 
planning is necessary. (1 LEA) 

(7) That Title 1 was to include all areas of the curriculum 
in Project schools. (1 LEA) 

(8) That Title I funds were "to take the place of" funds provided 
by the county to operate the schools. (1 LEA) 

(9) That Title I was part of 0. E. 0. (1 LEA) 

6 - COORDINATION OF TITLE I AND COMMUNITY ACTION PR OGRAMS.:. 

(a) Of the 56 projects which were submitted in time for this annual 
report we find that 32 or 57% of them serve an area where there is 

an approved Community Action Program. 

(b) The total amount of Title I money approved for Local Educational 
Agencies where there is an approved Community Action Program was 
$5,418,339. 

Cc) In Maryland, the relationship between the State Department of 
Education and the State Technical Assistance Agency is one we believe 
to be a rather fortunate one. The offices of the two agencies are m 
the same building, and the personnel responsible in each case are 
able to relate well to one another. As a result, contacts have been 
made both formally and informally during the course of the past year. 
Representatives of each ageucv have participated in programs con ul. e 
by the other agency. The State Educational Agency requires Title I 
applicants from the LEA's to show evidence of community action involve- 
ment at the local level with regard to each project submitted. Where 
questions arise, the advice of the State Technical Assistance Agency 

is requested. 

(d) Most Local Educational Agencies report an excellent working 
relationship with Community Action Agencies. 

Community Action Agencies have cooperated with Local Educational 
Agencies in: 

(1) keeping them informed of reactions to the Title I programs. 

(2) suggesting areas in the county which require greater assistance 

(3) establishing complementary projects thus avoiding duplication 
of efforts and funds. 

Ce) There were no difficulties in working with Community Action Agencies 
Members of the Community Action Agencies have been most helpful as noted 

above. 
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(f) Cooperation between Community Action Agencies and LEA 8 in 
planning and implementing Head Start Programs is the prime example 
of interrelationship in this state. 

(g) Where local community action programs have been established in 
an atmosphere of cooperative effort on the part of LEA’s and others 
in the communities, the coordination has not been overly difficult. 
Difficulties have arisen on occasion over the facts that administrative 
and funding arrangements for the community action programs differ 

in some respects from those for Title I. A further source of 
difficulty is potentially evident in those instances where a Community 
Action Agency is established in a community completely independent of 
the local government of the community; such an arrangement makes coopera- 
tion an up hill battle from the beginning. 

- INTER-RELATIONSHIP OF TITLE I WITH OTHER TITL ES OF ESEAj. 

(a) Under the State plan for the operation of Title II in Maryland, 
emphasis is being given to the establishment of school libraries in 
schools where non-existed heretofore and to the strengthening of libraries 
in other schools where such strengthening is needed. The services are 
made available to both public and non-public schools. Thus, indirectly, 
schools eligible under Title I are in many cases receiving benefits 
under Title II; in a few instances, such planning is consciously 
developed and indicated in the Title I project applications. 

(b) At this point, seventeen of Maryland's twenty-four local school 
systems have some involvement in an approved Title III project. None 
of the projects involve the direct use of Title I funds; however, 
many of them deal with such items as curriculum development centers, 
centers for special treatment of children with unusual needs, and centers 
for the inservice development of teachers. It might be anticipated t at 
as these Title III projects move more directly into operational phases, 

a closer working relationship will be developed with Title I projects. 

(c) Under Title IV, the involvement of the State of Maryland is just 
at this writing beginning to be an active one. The Central Atlantic 
Regional Educational Laboratory is, at this point, just in its infancy. 

It is in the organization stage and has not yet moved to the area ol 
consideration of its operational objectives. 

(d) A substantial portion of Title V funds in Maryland were usedfor 
recruiting additional, professional staff members in the ^ate Mucational 
Agency, particularly in the areas of the Arts. The services of these 

and other specialists in the Division of Instruction are being drawn 
upon steadily for use with Title I projects. Under State policy, 
however, Title I funds are not used for payment for the services o 

such personnel. 

(e) As indicated in the foregoing, the relationships of Title I 

with other titles of ESEA have been such that it would not be practical 
in these circumstances to describe incidents of success as requested 

in this item. 
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Looking back again at what has been said under (a) through (d) , 
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the problem areas Involved In developing and implementing projects 
relating Title I with other titles of ESEA have been those one might 
expect to find in the early stages of such a complex involvement as this. 
These are the necessity on the part of a limited number of people 
to attend to first things first, i.e., getting the basic programs 
underway. It might be anticipated that as all these programs become more 
established and personnel become more knowledgeable about them and 
more adequate in numbers, ways and means will be discovered and 
implemented for relating them one to another. 



(g) For answer to this item, it is suggested that reference be made 
to number 4, (a) and (b) above. 



8 - COOPERATIVE PROJECTS BETWEEN DISTRICTS^ 

(a) Maryland has 24 local school systems or LEA's, the smallest 
of which enrolls approximately 5,000 children. These local sc oo 
systems have boundaries which coincide with their political sub- 
division boundaries. Under State school law and more particularly 
under established policy, each local school system operates with a 
relatively high degree of automony or under the general leadership and 
basic standards established by the State Educational Agency. Probably 
because of these factors, the desirability of establishing cooperative 
projects does not seem overly important at this point. 



(b) Not applicable at this time. 

(c) Not applicable at this time. 

/<j\ In spite of the comments above, we note two LEA's have discussed 
the possibility of cooperatively planning a Title III Center to aid 
certain types of atypical children. No real progress has been made. 

In addition, a Curriculum Center is planned under Title III in on ® 

LEA. This center, if implemented, will provide for four (4) counties 

on the Lower Eastern Shore of Maryland. 



9 - NON-PUBLIC SCHOOL PARTICIPATION^ 

(a) The involvement of non-public schools in the Title I program has 
been explained and discussed with LEA administrators since the beginning 
of the program. A continuing dialogue has occurred in this area which 
has involved State and local public school personnel together with 
representatives of non-public schools. The latter are invited to 
participate in meetings and conferences wherever such participation 
would be of use to them. In reviewing project applications from the 
LEA's, the State Educational Agency has pursued the policy of the 
requiring as a part of the application evidence that the LEA has 
contacted non-public school officials where such exist in the LEA. 

(b) In general, we feel that the development of cooperative public 
and non-public school projects has been reasonably successful. 

(c) Such problems as have arisen have been derived mainly out of matters 
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of interpretation of the word or intent of the leg! elation. Generally, 
resolution of such situations has occurred through dialogue involving 
public and non-public school representatives. Problems of a lesser 
nature have sometimes developed relative to the staffing of non-public 
school operations. Additional examples of other problems are listed 
as follows: 

(1) The distance between schools makes it difficult for 
children and faculties to participate. 



(2) The private schoois are often not in the Title I school 
attendance district, or do not quality economically. 

(3) Differences between public and non-public schools do not 
readily permit common projects. 

(4) Guidelines not specific enough as to how these cooperative 
projects are to be developed. 

(d) In view of the newness of these arrangements, the fact that individual 
states may or may not have legislation of their own on the subject, and 
that the states and the Federal government are not operating at the same 
level with respect to this matter, practical suggestions or recommendations 
for revision of legislation relative thereto are most difficult to formulate 
Hence, none is attempted within the limitations of this report. 

(e) Number of projects and non-public school children participating by 
type of arrangement . 



Schedule 
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School Grounds 
Only . 
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•This figure is not expected to be an unduplicated count of children. 
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10 - SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS; 

(a) Attached are copies of our original guidelines for LEA s. Also, 
attached is a complete set of Federal-State Memos , Volumes I and II. 
These memos furnish continuing information and guidelines to LEA s 
for implementing Title I. 

(b) The State of Maryland has no contract with an outside agency 
for evaluation. LEA’s have also reported no such contract. 

(c) Samp be compilations of objective measurements (pre and posttest 
scores) are shown by project category in the following tables as 
attached or indicated. 

PRE-SCHOOL 

Table I, (attached) --Metropolitan Readiness Test Form A, 1965 

Table II 

* PRIMARY MENTAL ABILITIES Test Form 7, 1904— Revised 1963 



Pre-test 



Posttest 




93.9 



98.5 



* No SD available for this sample. 

READING PROGRAM-LANGUAGE ART!? 

TOMA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS (Forms 1 and 2) 

Tables III and IV (attached) pre and post percertiles on 
Vocabulary and Reading for a sample of third graders. 

CULTURAL ENRICHMENT 

Table V (attached) Iowa Test of Basic Skills Form 1. Samples 
of descriptive test data for various subtests (grades 4-6) are 
provided in Table V. No posttest were given, however, some indication 
of the relative standing of pupils in this project can be seen with 
comparisons to the Local and National Norms. 

Financial accounting will be submitted under procedure separate 
this report (we are not clear in this requirement.) 
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A GUIDE FOR LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 

IN 

PROJECT DEVELOPMENT 



Title I 



The Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 



Maryland State Department of Education 
Baltimore 21201 



November, 1965 



FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES FOR THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 
OF LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 



Introduction 

These guidelines and policies are designed to familiarize school 
officials of Maryland with the policies and procedures which will be used 
in this State as. the basis for making recommendations to the United States 
Commissioner of Education on Title III project applications from Maryland. 



General Provisions 

Projects submitted by local agencies must give special emphasis to 
areas with high concentrations of children from low-income families and 
must be designed to meet the special educational needs of educationally 
deprived children in those areas. 

Local educational agencies are expected to develop and design ef- 
fective projects to meet identified needs of educationally deprived child- 
ren in their areas. A wide range of educational services may be proposed, 
including health and welfare services which contribute to improved educa- 
tional performance • 

The State Department of Education will approve grants for local pro- 
jects in accordance with established Federal and State criteria and will 
grant funds for those projects in an amount not to exceed the maximum amount 
authorized for each local educational agency. 

The U. S. Commissioner of Education will approve State applications 
to participate in the program, review State administration of local pro- 
grams for compliance with Federal requirements, and provide administrative 
and professional services. 

A National Advisory Council on the Education of Disadvantaged Child- 
ren, appointed by the President, will review the administration and opera- 
tion of Title I, including its effectiveness in improving the educational 
attainment of educationally deprived children, and will make recommendations 
for the improvement of the provisions of the Title and of its administration 
and operation. The Council will make its first annual report to the Presi- 
dent not later than March 31, 1966. The President will transmit this re- 
port to the Congress, with his comments and recommendations. 



Project Checkpoints for Local Educational Agencies 

1. Has the project been developed on the basis of a careful survey of the 
area in which low-income families are concentrated? 

a. Have all areas of high concentration been ranked in order of density? 

b. Have the needs of the deprived children in the areas selected been 
listed in order of the degree of urgency of the need? 
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c« Can the number of children with each need be supplied? 

(Project Area: A school attendance area in which a project 
is operated* It must have a percentage concentration of 
children from low- income families that is as high or higher 
than that for the district as a whole. It must be based on 
family income data or data indicative of low- income, such 
as AFDC payments and other welfare data; health statistics, 
such as infant mortality and deaths from tuberculosis; 
housing * statistics; and data from school surveys which in- 
clude information on or related to family income. In any 
case, the local educational agency should show on its appli- 
cation how and on what basis it selected its areas of high 
concentration • ) 

2. For purposes of evaluation, has a clear baseline been established in 
order that evaluative data may be recorded from the very beginning of 
the program? 

3* In the event more than a single project is planned, can the identity 
and relationship among the several projects be briefly, yet clearly, 
described in writing? 

lu Are the objectives of the project so clear and specific that it will 
not be difficult to gather evidence to show change? 

5* In the selection of a project, has adequate consideration been given 
to the needs of preschool children and/or out-of-school youth? 

6. Have requests for classroom construction been eliminated or reduced 
to an ab sc lute minimum in project development. 

7* Have the special needs of migrant, handicapped, and college-bound 
deprived children been eonsidered? 

8. Does each project have sufficient size, scope, and quality? 

( Size : Is the total number of different pupils in all 

projects commensurate with the number of pupils upon 
whom the district’s allocation is based? 

Scope: Is there an adequate variety of coordinated 

approaches made to helping the educationally deprived 
children in the district? 

Quality : In addition to other criteria, does the local 

educational agency invest more than one-half of the State 
average per pupil cost for each participating child in the 
program? ) 




In terms of the total program of the local educational agency, have 
sufficient opportunities been provided for the participation of educa- 
tionally deprived children residing in the district who are enrolled 
in private schools? 

10. Have clear procedures been developed for reporting to the State, at 
least annually, on a before-the-fact and after-the-fact basis for 
(1) the educational achievement of children served by the program; 
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(2) the educational deficiencies of such children; and (3) the 
educational opportunities available, in the scnool and otherwise, 
to alleviate identified educational deficiencies? 

11. Is there evidence to show cooperation between the local educational 
agency and the local Community Action Program (if there is one) which 
insures that : 

a. Programs are tailored to the interest of each Act? 

b* Programs proposed under one Act are meshed to fit with complementary 
and reinforcing programs under the other Act? 

c. Comprehensive plans are developed to take advantage of available 
legislation by working with relevant sister agencies to attack the 
problem along conceptual lines rather than institutional lines? 

(Cooperation does not permit the commingling of funds 
but does permit the simultaneous use of funds under 
each of these Acts to finance identifiable portions 
of a single project.) 

12* Have there been developed adequate procedures and activities for the 

dissemination of program information which include (but are not limited 
to) the following: 

a* Inservice education? 

b. Professional libraries or informational systems? 
c# Professional workshops, seminars, etc.? 

d. Gathering useful research and making it available to those to 
whom it is pertinent? 

13. Has the local educational agency established a system of records which 
will show among other things: 

a. The receipt and disbursement of funds? 

b. The amount of time spent on project activities by each child and 
by each teacher or other individual employed? 

c. Formal and informal evaluations of individual children? 

d. Evaluations of the project and each of its related activities? 

1U. Is the local educational agency prepared to complete and file with the 
State the three forms required (ten copies of each) for local partici- 
pation in the Title I program: 

a. The Statement of Assurances to the Chief State School Officer 
(OE U305-2 ) required to accompany each project application? 

b» The Basic Data or Part I of the Application Form (OE U30ii) re- 
quired only once at the beginning of each fiscal year? 



iu 



c. The Projedt Application or Part II of the Application Form 
(OE U305) required for each individual project? 



State Procedures for Processing Title I Applica^ior.9 
1* Purpose 

Projects submitted by local educational agencies under Title I, ESEA, 
are subject approval or disapproval by the State educational agency* 

In Maryland the responsibility for recommending to the State Superinten- 
dent of Schools on project applications has been assigned specifically 
to the Director of the Division of Federal-State Programs* Since these 
projects are expected to be substantial in size and somewhat complex, it 
seems very much in order for approval or disapproval to be based upon the 
most qualified advice available* The Director of the Division of Federal- 
State Programs will, therefore, arrive at a recommendation based upon the 
advice of a Committee constituted as indicated below* 

2 • Personnel 

The Title I Advisory Committee will be comprised of the following 
members of the Staff of the State Department of Education: 



3« Procedures 

It is expected that the members of the Advisory Committee will meet 
at least once montly with the Director of Federal-State Programs serving 
as chairman* Additional meetings will be scheduled as necessary* 

Copies of project applications under Title I will be supplied to 
individual members of the Advisory Committee as they are received in the 
Division of Federal-State Programs* It is anticipated that members of 
the Committee will review such applications independently prior to meet- 
ings of the Committee. In Committee meetings, the two Title I supervisors 
from the Division of Federal-State Programs will be present to discuss 
with the Committee any details pertinent to applications received. Further 
discussion of each project will provide the Director with a consensus 
concerning the worth of the project which will be employed by him in a 
determination of a recommendation for approval or disapproval* Local 
educational agencies will be advised thereafter of the status of their 
project applications* This status will be assigned to one of three . •% 
designations* 



Name 



Representing 



Mrs. Mildred Sowers 
Mr. Andrew Mason 
Mr. George Klinkhamer 
Mr* Raymond Muller 
Miss Annabelle Ferguson 
Mr* John Powder 



Elementary education 
Secondary education 
Special education 
Research 
Pupil services 
Finance 



A* Project approved for funding 
B. Project has merit but needs revision 
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C. Project disapproved (with reasons) 

Officially approved projects should bear the signatures of the 
Assistant State Superintendent in Administration and Finance, the 
Director of Federal-State Programs, and the State Superintendent of 

Schools • 



TABIC X 



SUMMARY OF THE PERFORMANCE OF ALL YOUNGSTERS INVOLVED 
IN THE 1966 PRE-SCHOOL SOMMR PROGRAM ON THE 
METROPOLITAN READINESS TESTS 



Test 



Test 1 Mean 
Word Meaning S.D. 
(16)* * N 

Test 2 Mean 
Listening S.D. 
(16)* N 

Test 3 Mean 
Matching S.D. 
(XU)* N 

Test k Mean 
Alphabet S.D. 
(16)* H 

Test 5 Mean 
Numbers S.D. 
(26)* N 

Test 6 Mean 
Copying S.D. 

Oh)* N 



Test 1-6 Mean 
Total Test Score S.D. 
(102)* H 

Rating 
£ile Rank 



Pre-Test 


Post-Test 


Performance 


Performance 


6*0 


6.8 


2.0 


2.U 


111 


156 


8.3 


9.1 


2.U 


2.3 


111 


156 


U.2 


5.1 


1.9 


2.5 


110 


156 


L.O 


b.l 


2.5 


3.2 


110 


156 


6.6 


7.5 


2.8 


3.U 


108 


155 


2.7 


3.5 


2.L 


2.8 


108 


155 


31.9 


36.2 


8,7 


11. U 


108 


155 


D-L.N. 


D-L.N. 


132ile 


17/Sile 



t-value 

3,30*** 



D-L.D. Rating - D-Lcw Normal 

* Total Possible Score 

** Significant at the .05 level 

*** Significant at the *01 level 



Note: 



Table III 



mmmmmmrn 






SUMMARY OF THE PERFORMANCE OF A SELECTED GROUP OF THIRD 
GRADE SLOW LEARNING SUBJECTS ON THE VOC^mW TBSX °* 

THE IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS 






G.E.S.* 

Interval 



Number of 
Subjects 



Percent 



Cumulative 

Percent 





E £ S - 


Post 




• 






1.0 - 1.4 


13 


7 


5.6 


2.8 


5.6 


2.8 


1.5 - 1.9 


26 


14 


11.1 


5.6 


16.7 


8.4 


2.0 - 2.4 


33 


21 


14.1 


8.5 


30.6 


16.9 


2.5 - 2.9 


77 


55 


32.9 


22.2 


63.7 


39.1 


3.0 - 3.4 


52 


98 


22.2 


39.5 


85.9 


78.6 


3.5 - 3.9 


21 


39 


9.0 


15.7 


94.9 


94.3 


4.0 ■ 4.4 


7 


11 


3.0 


4.4 


97.9 


98.7 


4.5 - 4.9 


4 


2 


1.7 


0.8 


99.6 


99.5 


5.0 > 5.4 


1 


1 


0.4 


0.4 


100.0 


99.9 


5.5 - 5.9 


0 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


99.9 


Total 


234 


248 











♦Grade Equivalent Score 



10/66 



Table IV 



SUMMARY OF TOE PERFORMANCE OF A SELECTED GROUP OF THIRD 
^ADE SLO^LEARNING SUBJECTS OM THE READING, TgST OF 
THE IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS 






r » . e . s - ★ 


Number 


of 






Cumulative 


Interval 


Subjects 


Percent 


Percent 




pre 


Post 










1.0 - 1.4 


4 


3 


1.7 


1.2 


1.7 


1.2 


1,5 - 1.9 


31 


15 


13.2 


6.1 


14.9 


7.3 


2.0 - 2.4 


46 


40 


19.7 


16.3 


34.6 


23.6 


2.5 - 2.9 


59 


47 


25.2 


19.1 


59.8 


42.7 


3.0 - 3.4 


48 


83 


20.5 


33.7 


80.3 


76.4 


3.5 - 3.9 


31 


30 


13.2 


12.2 


93.5 


88.6 


4.0 - 4.4 


10 


21 


4.3 


8.5 


97.8 


97.1 


4.5 - 4.9 


3 


5 


1.3 


2.0 


99.1 


99.1 


5.0 - 5.4 


2 


1 


0.9 


0.4 


100.0 


99.5 


5.5 - 5.9 


10 


1 


0.0 


0.4 


100.0 


99.9 


Total 


234 


246 











★Grade Equivalent Score 




10/66 



Table V 



DISTRIBUTION OP STANDARDIZED MEASURES 



of Test or Subtest: low* Tests of Basic Skills - Reading Comprehension 



Form: 1 



Grade: 4 



Number of Pupils : Maximum number of 638 

Number Schools: 10 



Date of Pretest : April 1966 

Date of Post test: Not Given 



Pretest Raw Score Mean: 



Pretest Standard Deviation: 



Pretest Local Median: 



quart lie Deviation : 



32.236 

11.698 

29 

12.5 



Number Pupils in Percen tile Categories: 

Below 25 Between 26-50 



Local 

National 



159 

257 



159 

150 



PerJc 

tea 



Between 51-75 



Between 76-99 



158 

124 



159 

104 



Table V (Con't) 



DISTRIBUTION OF STANDARDIZED MEASURES 

{jump of Test or Subtest : Iowa Tests of Basic Skills - Arithmetic Problem Solving 

Form : 1 

Grade : 4 

Number Pupils : Maximum number of 638 

Number Schools : 10 

Date of Pretest April 1966 

Date of Posttest: Not Given 



Pretest Raw Score Mean : 13.746 

Pretest Standard Deviation : 4.559 
Pretest Local Median : 13 

Ouartile Deviation : 5.5 



Pupils in Percentile Categories : 

Below 25 Between 26-50 Between 51-75 



Between 76-99 



Local 160 159 

National 200 226 



160 

112 



159 

100 



o 

ERIC 



Table V (Con't) 

DISTRIBUTION OF STANDARDIZED MEASURES 



w«mA of Test or Subtest: Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 



Form: 1 






Grade : 4 






Number Pupils: 


Maximum number of 638 


Number Schools: 


10 




Date of Pretest: 


April 1966 




Date of Posttest: 


Not Given 




Pretest Raw Mean 


Score : 


19.578 


Pretest Standard 


Deviation: 


5.759 


Pretest Local Median: 


19 



Ouartile Deviation : 6.5 

N^ber Pupils in Percentile Categories : 

Below 25 Between 26-50 Between 51 

Local 160 159 J60 

National 206 161 



o 

ERIC 



Arithmetic Concepts 



75 Between 76-99 

159 

76 



Table V (Con't) 



DISTRIBUTION OF STANDARDIZED MEASURES 



I 

> 



Hfluia nf Test or Subtest : Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 

Form : 1 

Grade : 5 

Number of Pupils : Maximum number of 587 

Number of Schools : 9 

nate of Pretest : April 1966 

Date of Posttest: Not Given 



Pretest Raw Score Mean: 


21.678 


Pretest Standard Deviation: 


9.945 


Pretest Local Median: 


21 


Ouartile Deviation: 


8.5 



Reading Vocabulary 






Number Pupils in Percentile Categories: 



I 

I 



Local 

National 




Below 25 

147 

191 



Between 26-50 

147 

162 



Between 51-75 

146 

107 



Between 76-99 

147 

127 



Table V (Con't) 



DISTRIBUTION OF STANDARDIZED MEASURES 

N«me of Test or Subte 9 t : Iowa Tests of Basic Skills - Reading 

Form : 1 

Grade : 5 

Number of Pupils: Maximum number of 587 

Nimttber_of_Schools: 9 

Date of Pretest : April 1966 

Date of Poattest : Not Given 

Pretest Raw Score Mean : 36 . 905 

Pretest Standard Deviation : 15.014 
Pretest Local Median : 34 

Ouartile Deviations : 13.0 

Number Pupils in Percentile Categories : 

Below 25 Between 26-50 

Local 147 147 

National 214 143 



Between 51-75 

146 

116 



o 

ERIC 



Compr ehens ion 



Between 76-99 



147 

114 






Table V (Con't) 



DISTRIBUTION OF STANDARDIZED MEASURES 

Name q£ Test or Sub test: Iowa Tests of Basic Skills . Arithmetic Concepts 

Form ; 1 
Grade : 5 

# 

Minnhor of Pupils : Maximum number of 587 

Number of Schools ; 9 

Date of Pretest : April 1966 

Date of Posttest: Not Given 



Pretest Raw Score Mean : 21.433 

Pretest Standard Deviation : 8.942 
Pretest Local Median : 21 

Ouartile Deviation : 7 . 5 



Number Pupils in Percentile Categories : 

Below 25 Between 26-50 Between 51-75 



Between 76-99 



Local 146 

National 202 



146 

131 



146 l* 6 

156 95 



Table V (Con't) 



DISTRIBUTION OF STANDARD MEASURES 

Hffle of or Subte.t ; lova Test, of Basic Skill. - Arithmetic Probl«. Solving 

Form : 1 

Grade : 5 

.4 

Number of Pupils : Maximum number of 587 

Number of Schools: 9 



Date of Pretest : April 1966 

Date of Posttest: Not Given 



Pretest Raw Score Mean : 
Pretest Standard Deviation : 
Pretest Local Median: 



11.840 

5.590 

11 



Quart! le Deviation : 



4.0 



Number Pupils in Percentil e Categories: 

Below 25 Between 26-50 Between 51-75 



Between 76-99 



Local 1^7 

National 231 



146 I 47 

180 103 



146 

68 



o 

ERIC 



'■mjf %-#*-? 



Table V (Con't) 

DISTRIBUTION OF STANDARDIZED MEASURES 



I 







„f Teat °r Sub teat : low. Tests of Basic Skills - Reading Vocabulary 

Form : 1 

Grade : 6 

* 

Number of Pupils : Maximum number of 494 

Number of Schools; 9 



Date of Pretest : April 1966 

Date of Posttest: Not Given 



Pretest Raw Score Mean : 
Pretest Standard Deviation; 
Pretest Local Median : 

Quart! le Deviation : 



24.114 

11.0908 

23 



9.0 



uiimhpr of Pupils in Percentile Categories: 



Below 25 Between 26-50 



Local 119 

National 152 



119 

153 



Between 51-75 

119 

93 



Between 76-99 

119 

78 




Table V (Con't) 

DISTRIBUTION OF STANDARDIZED MEASURES 



Name 



of Test or Sub test. Iowa Tests of Basic Skills * Reading 



Form; 1 






Grade : 6 






Number of Pupils: 


Maximum number of 


Number of Schools; 


9 




Date of Pretest: 
9 


April 


1966 


Date of Posttest: 


Not 


Given 


Pretest Raw Score 


Mean: 


36.350 


Pretest Standard Deviation: 15.0430 


<✓ 

Pretest Median: 




36 


Quart lie Deviation: 


12.0 



& 



Number Pupils in Percentile Categories : 
Below 25 Between 26-50 



Local 

National 



120 

175 



119 

113 



Between 51-75 

120 

126 



I 

I 

i 

: 

S 

§ 




Comprehens ion 



Between 76-99 



119 

54 



Table V (Con't) 



DISTRIBUTION OF STANDARDIZED MEASURES 

of T«sts or Subtast : Iowa Tests of Basic Skills - Arithmetic 

Form : 1 

Grade: 6 



Number of Pupils : Maximum number of 494 

Number of Schools: 9 



Pretest Raw Score Mean : 
Pretest Standard Deviation : 
Pretest Local Median : 

Quart ile Deviation : 



22.732 

9.1584 

22 



4.5 



Number Pupils in Perce ntile Categories: 
Below 25 Between 26-50 



Local 120 

National 157 



120 

131 



Between 51-75 

119 

123 



o 

ERIC 



Concepts 



Between 76 

120 

68 




Table V (Con't) 

DISTRIBUTION OF STANDARDIZED MEASURES 



yam* of Test or Subte sts : Iowa Tests of Basic Skills - Arithmetic 

Form : 1 

Grade: 6 

* 

Number of Pupils : Maximum number of 494 

Number of Schools: 9 



Date of Pretest : April 1966 

Date of Posttest: Not Given 



Pretest Raw Score Mean : 12.080 

Pretest Standard Deviation : 6.0765 

Pretest Local Median : 11 

Quart ile Deviation : 4.0 



Number of Pupils in Percentile Categories : 

Below 25 Between 26-50 



Local 124 123 

National 194 139 



Between 51-75 

124 

87 




Problem Solving 



Between 76-99 

123 

74 



! 









STATE OF MARYLAND 
TITLE I EVALUATION REPORT 



* 



PART II: 

r.fUPPKHKHSIVE ANALYSIS 

Rich question in this section is to be answered se parately for each of the 
five Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA f S) listed below. (See 
instructions on page 15 for detailed definitions and classifications. 



OiM* 40 A 4 

Clans-* 

1 fleet ion 

(1) 


Humber of 
ISA’s for 
which Title 
X programs 
have been 
ippfovtd 


• 


Unduplicati 
of Chil 


sd Count 
iren 


Average cost 
per pupil 
Col. 3 by 
, Cni. it 


Funds 

Actually 

Committed 


Total 
Col. 5, 
6 A T 


Public 


Non 

Public 


Not 

Enrolled 


(2) 


“(3) 


IT) 


A5l 


TeT 


" ' ti) 


W 


A 


15 2 


,242,403.47 


20,924 


17,685 


1,828 


1,411 


$ 107 . 17 


B 














♦ 


c 


1 


101,446.09 


427 


427 


0 


0 


$ 237.58 


D 


40 4 


,031,190.35 


24,261 


22,494 


1,034 


I 

733 


$ 166.16 


I 














* 


TOTAL 




»■»<* 4** ‘ ** 


* 












2. ESTABLISHING PROJECT AREAS: 

Methods used for establishing project areas in Statistical Areas A,C & D 
are listed in rank order as follows: 



SMSA - A - 



U. S. Census Bureau Rank 

Aid for Dependent Children. ....... 

School Survey ...... 

Employment Statistics 

Free School Lunch 

Housing Statistics 

Health Statistics 

Other 



91 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 



SMSA C - 



U. S. Census Bureau 

AFDC 

School Survey . * . 
Free School Lunch . 
Health Statistics . 



it 

ti 

it 

ti 

it 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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SMSA - A (continued) 

Attitude 

X Negative self-image 

2 Negative attitude toward school 
and education 

^ Low occupational and educational 

aspiration level 

3 Expectation of school failure 

5 Other 



Handicapped 

5 Mentally retarded 

3 Hard of hearing 

_4 Deaf 

1 Speech impaired 

2 Poor vision 

6 Seriously emotionally disturbed 

_7 Crippled 

8 Other 



SMSA - C 

Achievement 

2 Poor performance on standardized 

tests 

1 Classroom performance significantly 

below grade level in reading 
3 Achievement significantly below 

' grade level in other skill areas 

Other 



Ability., 

Poor performance on standardized 
tests of intellectual ability 

Low level in verbal functioning 

Low level in nonverbal functioning 

Other 



Behavior 

High absentee rate 

High dropout rate 
Disciplinary problems 
1 Short attention span 



Other poor work- study habits 




Related Learning Dif ficulties 
1 Poor health 



3 Malnutrition 

2 Em otional- social instability 

4 Lack of clothing 



Other 
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SMSA - C (continued) 

Attitude 



Handicapped 



1 Negative self-image 

2 Negative attitude toward school 
and education 

4 Low occupational and educational 

aspiration level 

3 Expectation of school failure 

Other _ 



Mentally retarded 
Hard of hearing 
Deaf 

Speech impaired 
Poor vision 

Seriously emotionally disturbed 
Crippled 

Other 



SMSA - D 



Achievement 



Behavior 



2 Poor performance on standardized ± 

tests 

1 Classroom performance significantly 4 

below grade level in reading 

3 Achievement significantly below 3 

grade level in other skill areas 

4 Other 1 



High absentee rate 
High dropout rate 

Disciplinary problems 

Short attention span 



5 Other 



Ability 

3 Poor performance on standardized 

tests of intellectual ability 
1 Low level in verbal functioning 



2 Low level in nonverbal functioning 



4 Other 



Related Learning Difficulties 

3 Poor health 

2 Malnutrition 

1 Emotional-social instability 

4 Lack of clothing 



5 



Other 
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SMSA D - U. S. Census Bureau 

School Survey 

Aid for Dependent Children . 
Employment Statistics . . . . 

Free School Lunch 

Health Statistics 

Housing Statistics 

Other 



Rank 1 
" 2 
” 3 

»» 4 

" 5 

" 6 
" 7 

" 8 



3. NEEDS: 

The characteristics or needs of the educationally-deprived pupils which 
were to be met by Title I projects fall into six general categories. These 
categories are those of achievement, ability, attitude, behavior, related 
learning difficulties and handicapped. 



Within these categories the characteristics of the educationally-deprived 
were ranked in the order in which Title I projects were designed to meet them. 
Thus the ranks of the characteristics are determined for the statistical areas 

as follows: 



SMSA - A 

Achievement 

3 Poor performance on standardized 
tests 

1 Classroom performance significantly 
below grade level in reading 

2 Achievement significantly below 
grade level in other skill areas 

4 Other 



Ability 

3 Poor Performance on standardized 

tests of intellectual ability 

1 Low level in verbal functioning 

MW 

2 Low level in nonverbal functioning 

4 Other 



Behavior 

2 High absentee rate 

4 High dropout rate 

3 Disciplinary problems 

l Short attention span 

_5 Othe r 

Related Learning Difficulties 

_2 Poor health 

_4 Malnutrition 

1 Emotional-social instability 

3 Lack of clothing 

5 Other 
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SMSA - 


D (continued) 






♦ 


Attitude 




Handicapped 


1 


Negative self* image 


4 


Mentally retarded 


2 


Negative attitude toward school 


5 


Hard of hearing 




and education 






4 


Low occupational and educational 


7 


Deaf 




aspiration lqvel 






3 


Expectation of school failure 


1 


Speech impaired 


5 


Other 


2 


Poor vision 




• 


3 


Seriously emotionally disturbed 






6 


Crippled 






8 


Other 



4. LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY PROBLEMS: 

In the various statistical areas several problems have arisen in the 
initiation and implementation of Title I projects by the Local Educational 

Agencies. 

For statistical area A the most prevalent problem encountered was that 
of personnel shortages, which was reported by 93,3% of the projects in 
statistical area A. The next most prevalent problems were those of the 
inability to secure equipment, materials and supplies in time for the 
beginning of the project and the shortage of planning time, each one of which 
was reported by 80% of the projects. 

In the area of personnell shortages, the various types of personnel 
needed are listed below by category and percent of projects reporting shortages. 

Psychologists • 

Regular classroom teachers 

Speech Therapists 

Counselors 

Consultants 

Administrators or supervisors 

Social Workers 

Other problems arising were: 

Shortage of facilities and/or space for 

a project 

Inadequate knowledge of Title I 

requirements 

# 

Excessive paper work 

Shortage of administrative staff to 
plan and supervise project 



50% 

35.7% 

21.4% 

21.4% 

21.4% 

14.3% 

14.3% 



carrying out 
40.0% 



40.0% 

26.7% 



20 . 0 % 
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For statistical area C, which was comprised of one LEA with one 
project only, the following problems were encountered. 

Personnel shortages 

1. Administrators or supervisors 

2. Special reading teachers 

Shortages of planning time 

• Shortage of administrative staff to plan 

and supervise project 

Equipment, materials, and supplies could not be 
secured in time 

Inadequate knowledge of Title I requirements 
Lack of funds for specialized personnel 



For statistical area D, the most prevalent problem was that of 
the inability to obtain equipment, materials, and supplies in time 
which was reported by 72.5% of projects in statistical area D. 

The next two most notable r ^blems were those of personnel 
shortages with 70.0% of the prc . s reporting these, and the 
shortage of planning time with 55% ^f the projects reporting this. 

In the area of personnel shortages the following percentages are 
given below: 

Psychologists 53.6% 



Counselors . 

Speech Therapists 

Social Workers 

Administrators or supervisors . . . . 

Regular classroom teachers 

Consultants 



53.6% 

46.4% 

46.4% 

32.1% 

21.4% 

17.9% 



Other problems arising were: 

Excessive paper work 40.0% 

Shortage of administrative staff 
to plan and supervise project. . . . 30.0% 

Shortage of facilities and/or space 
for carrying out a project 25.0% 
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Other problems arising were: (Area D - contd.) 

Inadequate knowledge of Title I 
requirements 



\ * 

5. PREVALENT ACTIVITIES: 



The most prevalent types of Title I activities for the three 
Metropolitan Statistical areas are as follows: 



SMSA - A - Impr vement of Reading Competency 

and Language Arts 

Cultural Enrichment Experiences . 

Pre-school opportunities 

Prevention of school dropouts . . 



Rank 1, or 50% 

" 2 " 35% 

" 3 " 10 % 

" 4 " 5% 



SMSA - C 



Improvement of Reading Competency and 
Language Arts 



" 1 " 100 % 



SMSA - D - Cultural Enrichment Experiences . . 

Improvement of Reading Competency and 

Language Arts 

Improvement of Articulation Skills . 
Pre-school Opportunities 



ft 


1 


II 


40% 


II 


2 


II 


27% 


II 


4 


II 


13% 


II 


3 


II 


20% 



6. INNOVATIVE PROJECT: 



There are no concise examples of innovative projects reported in 
the SMSA' s. As noted elsewhere in this report, the activities and 
approaches for Title I projects were generally traditional. One 
example of human interest material is attached for each SMSA as follows: 

SMSA A - STATE PROJECT #27 - Survey of Pupil Opinion of Reading 

We conducted a very informal survey of pupil opinion of the 
educational development project in our building. Each child was 
interviewed individually and was encouraged to talk freely. He was 
given no time limit and the interview was unstructured - beyond one or 
two questions to initiate discussion. Notes were taken on an individual 
basis. The following is a summary of pupil opinion - with the inclusion 
of several more pertinent pupil comments. 



It was quite evident that the majority of children enjoyed the 
reading program and felt they had benefit ted from it. Most of them 
hope to be included in the classes another year. Many felt they had 
succeeded although several said the program was more difficult than 
reading in a regular clasaroom. Only one pupil felt he had not 
benefit ted and would not want to be included again. He, incidentally, 
is one child we had particularly hoped to help. His classroom teacher 
feels there has been much change for the better in his self concept 
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SMSA - A (continued) 



although he is no more able to achieve than he was previously. 

Pupil comments seem to indicate an increased interest in 
reading - both at school and at home - and the feeling that they 
were more able to accomplish reading tasks in other areas of the 
curriculum. Several indicated the ability to read "harder” books 
from the library; some were using outside library facilities for 
the first time. Most children felt they were higher as a member 
of a. group than when they began and several reported higher grades 

in reading and social studies. 

Michael is a fifth grader who know he was being retained. 

He feels he will benefit from repeating the grade and does not 
consider himself a "failure". He says he can "figure words" better 
now and likes reading more tnan he did. 

Bob is also a fifth grader. He would like to be in the 
program again. He said, "I"m at the top of my group now. 1 was 
always the dumbest before." (He still places lowest in his group - 
according to tests.) 

Calvin enjoys the program and feels he is doing better. 

"I ain*t getting hollered at at home no more neither", he said. 

Calvin is a sixth grader who has never been able to achieve. He 
has been retained twice and had an extremely poor opinion of 
himself. Earlier in the year he was a frequent visitor to the 
office to complain about his teacher or some "mistreatment". He 
was sullen and unhappy and often rude. Calvin has not visited 
the office to complain for several months. He is smiling and 
pleasant and usually moving purposefully toward a task when I 
meet him. He is seldom truant of late and almost never involved 
in class disagreements. He was able to make real progress in the 
SRA materials and it is evident that the program has enhanced 
his self concept and improved his attitude toward school. 

Lester is a third grader who is under treatment by a psychiatrist. 
He often refused to do any work at all. He now will almost always 
attempt an assignment and completes most of them. He, too, feels 
he is a more able reader. He says he can enjoy social studies now 
also because he can read the books more easily. 

George says he can read more by himself now. He also thinks he 
understands more of what he reads; "I did the best work ?n my group", 
he said. (He probably did accomplish more in individual progress 
but he is not at the top of the group - as he believes.) 

The above are representative of the comments made by pupils. 

We believe they show some enhancement of self concept, some feeling of 
increased success and an improvement in attitude toward school and 
academic pursuits. 



o 
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SMSA - C - STATE PROJECT #1 - Optional 



Relate any human- interest story, critical incident, 
or case study of a typical participant in this 
project, which describes the pupil’s behavior at 
the beginning and end of the project. 

As we went into Title I in February, I had worked with ‘his 
child as his first grade teacher. He was interested in 
objects, enjoying the work with scissors very much, but took little 

interest in books or words. 

When I became teacher -in- charge of the library this boy was 
a member of six who came together about once a week to hear me read 
stories tell stories, show filmstrips and play records. We als 
tatted Ibout experiences the children might have had that were similar, 

A few weeks after this program began, as the children we y e 
going outside to play after eating lunch, this little hoy came into 
the library, took off his jacket and threw it across the table and 
Droceeded to the Easy book shelves looking at pictures and trying 
?o read the words. He asked me about the book or counted about a 
picture. He became so engrossed that I had to remind him 
other children had come in from outside and that he was due in 

classroom. 

From this time until the close of school in June his speech 
improved and he began to contribute more intelligently in ‘^dis- 
cussions, but the most satisfying behavior to me l ® th ®‘ 
twinkle in his eye when he meets and greets me in the hall or 
wherever we meet because it seems to say, "We have experienced 

books, haven* t we?" 



SMSA - D - STATE PROJ ECT #6 - Optional 



Relate any human- interest story, critical incident, 
or case study of a typical participant in this project, 
which describes the pupil’s behavior at the beginning 
and end of the project. 



At the beginning of the school session, Abraham showed no 
reaction to any activity. TWO weeks later, however, “ e he 

was learning because he made the geometric shapes in a “»8® r 
painting. Abraham progressed from a completely silent child 
well-adjusted happy participant at the end of the school session. 



SMSA - D - STATE proje ct 06 (continued! 



—sra :-S‘:^‘s::.^;=H£Srsr- 
ass s= i£fesL ” 

did not exhibit these "f .“"^"““/had sexull relations, and we 

The mental hygiene staff fe , . early school years, 

plan to follow his activities throughout the early sen , 

receptive* to management, but still had a long way to go. 

Aides solved many individual problems effectively. 2*®^ W6re 

assigned children exhibiting special adjustment pro _ m this 

;rsoTo d f these ZulZ^l ilT* ~ i~ S"up situations 
faster and with increased improvement. 

Another effective idea which improved school-child-teacher- 

parent relations was the *£ clu f’J°" i^roup°situations under 
Parents were able to see the ch “^ e ^J r ^ e “ s bet ter methods 

o h f e handUn C g thsir children, ‘it also emphasized the benefits 
derived from experiential field trips. 
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METHODS OF INCREASING s taff FOR TITLE I PROJECT Sl 

The following comments apply all three SMSA 
In reeard to the methods utilized to develop **aff for 
Title I projects it is apparent that most projects repor 
of in-service training. 

Increases in staff for Title I ^^^^nted'by'ra^'order: 
prevalent in the following categories which are listea oy ra 

Elementary teachers Rank 1 

it 2 

Secondary teachers 

ii 3 

Teacher Aides 
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8. MEASURING INSTRUMENTS^ 

For each of the SMSA's the most numerously used instruments 
on each school level are listed below by order of prevalence. 

#' 

SMSA - A 

(a) Pre-kindergarten/Kindergarten 

Anecdotal Records 
Teacher Ratings 
Observer Reports 

(b) Grades 1-3 

Teacher Ratings 
Achievement Tests, examples 
of which are: 

Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 
(Form 1 and 2) 

(c) Grades 4-6 

Teacher Ratings 
Anecdotal Records 
Achievement Tests: 

Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 
(Form 1 and 2) 

(d) Grades 7-9 

Observer Reports 
Achievement Tests: 

Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 
(Form 1 and 2) 

(e) Grades 10-12 

Observer Reports 
Teacher Ratings 



SMSA - C 



(a) Pre-kindergarten/Kindergarten: 

None 

(b) Grades 1-3 

Achievement Tests: 

Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, 

(Form 1) 

Metropolitan Tests - Reading, 

(Form Primary I) 

Inventories 

Teacher Ratings 

Observer Reports 

(c) Grades 4-6 

Achievement Tests: 

California Achievement Tests, 

(Form X) 

Inventories 
Teacher Ratings 
Observer Reports 

(d) Grades 7-9 

None 

(e) Grades 10-12 

None 

SMSA - D 

(a) Pre-kindergarten/Kindergarten 

Teacher Ratings 
Observer Reports 

T v ~ * 

Anecdotal Records 

(b) Grades 1-3 

Teacher Ratings 

Anecdotal Records 
Observer Reports 

Achievement Tests: 

Stanford Achievement Tests, (Form L) 



SMSA - D (continued) 



(c) Grades 4-6 

Teacher Ratings 
' Anecdotal Records 
^Observer Reports 
Achievement Tests: 

Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, 
(Form l,and 2) 

California Achievement Tests, 
(Form X,and W) 

Stanford Achievement Tests, 
(Form L) 

(d) Grades 7-9 

Teacher Ratings 
Anecdotal Records 
Observer Reports 

Achievement Tests: 

Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, 
(Form 1, and 2) 

Stanford Achievement Tests, 
(Form L) 

(e) Grades 10-12 

Anecdotal Records 
Teache* Ratings 
Observer Reports 
Teacher Made Tests 



ANALYSIS OF EFFECTIVE ACTIVITIES AND METHODS: 

(Comments are the same for each SMSA) 

( fl) 

1. Earlv Years - Two projects dealing with the 
specific activities of oral communication 
and self-image appear to have been the 
most effective. Secondly, early admission 
projects are deemed to have been effective 
in reducing learning blocks or promoting 
positive self-images deemed essential to 
school achievement. 
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ANALYSIS OF EFFECTIVE ACTIVITIES AND METHODS: (continued! 



2. Middle Years . The activities attempting to produce 

score increments in reading, and general cultural 
development are judged as most effect ivt f**r the 
pupils in this group. As these activities com- 
prised the majority in Maryland, it i- * elU^ed 
the gains or trends started were of spe- it c 
benefit to more pupils in the total peculation 
of culturally disadvantaged pupils. 

3. Teen Years. The activities dealing with the prevention 

of dropouts show some gains for this group. These 
activities can hardly be separated from those oi 
cultural enrichment. Therefore, both activities are 
considered as the most effective for this category. 



(b) The specific strength for each activity listed in (a) 

above is that the project was implemental with sc short 
a planning time. Facilities wejre generally not adequate, 
but the programs were carried on. In some instances where 
facilities were available, materials and personnel with 
special qualifications were not. The organization and 
schedule for the activities were adequate and are therefore, 
considered strengths. 

The major procedural weaknesses are listed as follows: 

1. Lack of lead-time or late arrival of materials and equipment. 

♦ 

2. Lack of, and failure to, execute evaluation techniques. 

3. Lack of specialist for diagnosis and remediation. 

4. Inadequate project time to effect reliable behavorial changes. 



The strengths and weaknesses of Title 1 activities were 
interrelated. They can best be stated as functions of any crash 
program. For example, test materials ordered for posttesting were 
delivered after the project's termination. In summary, the mere 
implementation of activities by the LEA’s is deemed as outweighing 
the weaknesses. 
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10. fiENERAL ANALYSIS OF TITLE I 

We believe that, with rare exceptions across the State of Maryland, 
the Title I program has had a marked impact. Indications are that educational 
opportunities have indeed been extended significantly through this P r °8 ra ® 
and that it has provided experiences which should result in improved levels 
of achievement and in much improved general attitude toward education. It 
is too early yet to report in specific terms about such achievement or about 
such improvement in attitutde. We do know that school people frtfm top 
administrators down to include teachers and teacher assistants of Various 
types have been not only accepting of the Title I program but through experience 
thus far, they have expressed enthusiasm for its results almost to a man. 

We are speaking, of course, primarily of those who have thus far been direc y 
involved; one of the problems which hopefully will soon be resolved is that 
we do not believe enough people, professional and lay alike, are fully under- 
standing of the intent and opportunity of Title l. We are, of course, 8 

toward the achievement of such understanding. We believe that children are 
being helped directly and indirectly through supporting services and involve- 
ment of parents in the community. We believe that there is a spin-off effect 
which is beneficial to the total educational program. This is in the f 
of new ideas and broader opportunities in relation to pre and in-service 
education, staffing, materials and equipment for instruction, teaching 
techniques, and the in-school community relations. The main question 
receive about Title I is: Can we depend on it to continue and hopefully 

to expand? 



PART III - TABULAR DATA; 



TABLE 1 - Numbers of Projects Employing Specified Types of 
Standardized Tests and Other Measures. 
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TABLE 2 



•_ gitMMABY OF effectiveness for types of projects 



The number of projects reporting varying degrees of progress in 
achieving their objectives are listed below by activity category. 
SEE TABULAR DATA #8 for objectives. 



Reading Programs ; General 



School Level 



Pre-Kind 
Kindergarten 



Grades 1-3 



Grades U-6 



Grades 7-9 



Grades 10-12 



Totals 



Primary Objective (Specify) 



Substantial! 

Progress 

Achieved 



8 



22 



Some 

Progress 



Little or 
no Progress 
Achieved 



Objective 2 (Specify) 



Substantia! 
Progress 
Achieved 



8 



Some 

P rogress 






20 



Little or 
no Progress 
Achieved 



Cultural Enrichment 



School Level 


Primary Obj 
Substantial! 
Progress 
Achieved 


ective (Sp 
Some 

Progress 


»ecify) 

Little or 
no Progress 
Achieved 


Objec 

Substantia] 

Progress 

Achieved 


tive 2 (Sp 
Some 

Progress 


ecify) 

Little or 1 
no Progress I 
Achieved 


Pre-Kind If 
K1 ndergartep 


1 


1 / 




l 


2 




Grades 1-3 


4 


~2 




4 


2 




Grades U-6 


4 


1 




4 


l 






2 


1 




2 


1 




Grades 10-12 


2 






2 


1 




Totals 


15 


5 




13 


r ~i 

* 





ERIC 



! 









1 



27 



Pre-School 



> 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 



School Level 


Primary ObJ 
Substantial! 
Progress 
Achieved 


ective (Sp 
Some 

Progress 


►ecify) 

Little or 
no Progress 
Achieved 


| Objec 

Substantia! 
Progress 
Achieved 


tive 2 (Si 
Some 

Progress 


•ecify) 

Little or 
no Progress 
Achieved 


Pre-Kind .r 
Kindergarten 


5 


2 




4 


3 


















Grades 4-6 


- 












Grades 7-9 














Grades 10-12 














Totals 















Dropouts 



School Level 


Pr inary ObJ 
Substantial! 
Progress 
Achieved 


lectlve (Sp 
Some 

Progress 


►ecify) 

Little or 
no Progress 
Achieved 


Objec 

Substantia! 

Progress 

Achieved 


ftive 2 (So 
Some 

Progress 


ecify) 

Little or 
no Progress 
Achieved 


Pre-Kind J 
Kindergarten 
















2 








2 




Grades 4-6 




2 




0 

W 






Grades 7-9 




2 






2 




Grades 10-12 














Totals 


2 


4 




2 


4 





Articulation Skills 



School Level 


Primary ObJ 
Substantial! 
Progress 
Achieved 


lectlve (Sp 
Some 

Progress 


►ecify) 

Little or 
no Progress 
Achieved 


Objec 
Subst ant ia! 
Progress 
Achieved 


tive 2 (Sn 
Some 

Progress 


ecify) 

Little or 
no Progress 
Achieved 


Pre-Kind . ] 
Kindergarten 














Grades 1-3 


, 






1 






r.rtdei 4 —6 


1 






1 






Grades 7-9 


1 






1 






(tfidfi 10*12 










* 
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2 






3 
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TABULAR DATA #8 

A. The five most commonly funded Title I projects are grouped into 

five general categories according to primary objectives as follows: 

1 # To increase Reading Competency and Language Arts 
2. To provide Cultural Enrichment Experiences 

3 # To provide pre-school opportunities 

4. To prevent school dropouts 

5. To improve Articulation Skills 

B. The most common approaches used to reach these objectives are 

described in the sub-sections below. 



1. Reading Competency and Language Arts 



a. Twenty-five (25) or 42% of the total projects were in 

this category. 

b. The ranks and percentage- frequencies of the Instructional 

Areas utilized to implement objectives were: 



Reading Instruction 

Cultural Enrichment-General 

Teacher Aides and Subprofessional Help 

English Language Arts 

Physical Education- Recreation--- ------ 

Reduction of Class Size 



rank 


1* 


or 


100% 


rank 


2, 


or 


95% 


rank 


3, 


or 


88% 


rank 


4, 


or 


79% 


rank 


5, 


or 


50% 


rank 


6, 


or 


42% 



c. The ranks and percentage frequencies of the Service Areas 
utilized were: 



Food-Lunch 

Health- Service 

Transportation- Service 

In-service staff training 

Library Service 

Clothing 

Preservice Staff Training 

School Social Work 

Guidance and Counseling- - 





1, 


or 


88% 




2, 


or 


83% 




3, 


or 


71% 




3, 


or 


71% 




4, 


or 


63% 




4, 


or 


63% 


rank 


5, 


or 


46% 




6, 


or 


387. 




7, 


or 


337. 



2. Cultural Enrichment 

a. Twenty (20) projects or 33% of the total projects were in 

this category. 

b. The frequencies or ranks of the Instructional Areas utilized 

were: 



Use of Teacher Aides/Subprofessionals rank 1, or 1007. 

English Language Arts rank 2 , or 887. 

Reading Instruction rank 2 , or 88% 
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, Cultural Enrichment (continued) 



Cultural Enrichment General rank 3, or 81% 

Physical Education/Recreation rank 3, or 31% 

Mathematics Instruction-- rank 4, or 75% 

Science, and Social Studies respectively rank 5, or 66% 



c« The frequencies or ranks of the Service Areas were: 



Transportation rank 1, or 100% 

In-service Staff Training rank 2, or 887* 

Library, Health, Food, and 

Clothing services, respectively rank 3, or 81% 

School Social Work, Guidance and Counseling 

respectively — rank 4, or 50% 

Psychological Service-- rank 5, or 377* 



Pre-school Opportunities 

a. Seven (7) or 127, of the total projects were in this 

category* 

b. The ranks and percentages frequencies of the Instructional 

Areas utilized to implement objectives were: 



Cultural Enrichment-General rank 1, or 1007. 

Art- rank 2, or 837* 

Physical Education/ Recreation rank 2, or 83% 

Teacher Aides and Other Subprofessional rank 2, or 83% 

English Language Arts rank 3, or 67% 

Music rank 3, or 67% 

Science-- rank 4, or 507* 

Reading Readiness rank 5, or 33% 



c. The ranks and percentages of the Instructional Areas utilized 
were: 



Inservice Training for Staff Personnel rank 1, or 100% 

Health Service rank 2, or 83% 

Food-Lunch rank 3, or 67% 

Food -Snacks rank 3, or 67% 

School Social Work * rank 3, or 67% 

Related Services for Parents rank 3, or 67% 

Transportation — rank 3, or 67% 

Preservice Training for Staff — rank 3, or 677, 

Library Services--- rank 4, or 50% 

Guidance and Counseling rank 4, or 50% 

Research Services rank 5, or 33% 
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4. School Drop-outs 

a. Two (2) or 37, of the total projects were in this category. 

b. The two projects were a continuation of each other in the 
same LEA. The frequency of the Instructional Areas utilized 
to implement the objectives were the same. They were: 

Reduction of Class Size, Work Study, Teacher Aides, Cultural 
Enrichment, English Language Arts, Reading, Music, and 
Physical Education. 

c. As for b. above, the Instructional Areas used for this 
category are listed as follows: 

Library Services, Tutoring after School, Related Services 
for Parents, School Social Work, Health (dental and physical 
examinations), Food-lunch, Clothing, Transportation, Inservice 
and Preservice Training of Staff. 

5. Articulation Skills 



o 

ERIC 



a. Two (2) or 3% of the total projects were in the category. 



b. The ranks and percentages-frequencies of the Instructional 
Areas utilized were: 



English Language Arts ----rank 1, or 100% 

Reading --rank 1, or 100% 

Teacher Aides and Subprofessionals * rank 1, or 100% 

Speech Therapy- rank 2, or 50% 

Cultural Enrichment rank 2, or 50% 

Social Studies rank 2, or 50% 

Physical Education/Recreation rank 2, or 50% 



c. The ranks and percentage frequencies for Service Areas were: 



Psychological Services 

Transportation 

Food -Lunch 

Inservice Training of Staff- 

School Social Work-- 

Guidance and Counseling 

Preservice Training of Staff 



rank 


1, 


or 


100% 


rank 


1, 


or 


100% 


rank 


1, 


or 


100% 


rank 


1, 


or 


100% 


rank 


2, 


or 


50% 


rank 


2, 


or 


50% 


rank 


2, 


or 


50% 



Special Mote Regard!^ Proprsm,, for Handicapped Children 

I„ Maryland , whan the provisions of P. L. 89-313 became known and 
arrangements were made for their implementation, very little time renamed 
in fiscal 1986. However, projects were developed and submitted hy schools 
for handicapped children conducted by the Maryland State Department of Mental 
Hygiene, by the Maryland School for the Blind, and by the Maryland School for 
th e Beef. These institutions embraced the opportunities afforded them, and ». 
feel that, despite certain handicaps involved in administrative procedures, 

significant benefits vere derived. 

Problems in addition to those already cited or implied regarding 

the brevity of time for the implementation of the program are perhaps worthy 

i a. A ntain ci closer working relation 
of mention. There is need for personnel to maintain 

ship between such schools and other educational agencies in the State than is 
now possible. Secondly, the manner in which such institutions are conducted 
is different from that for public school systems and, in many cases, differs 
from one type of institution to another and from those in one state to another. 

* a consequence, there is a great need for guidance regarding the implementation 
of such programs in special schools; this guidance needs to be more thoroughly 
developed at the Federal level as a foundation for its interpretation at the 
iocal level in a form sufficiently flexible for such local adaptation, 
mat in our State we have a sincere desire to provide benefits to all of those 
mo deserve and need such benefits; however, both we and officials in the various 
institutions experience considerable frustration in implementing such programs 

at this Stage. Suffice it to say, we feel that the program for special schools 

, . v.rtru» that we can continue to work 

has had more benefits than handicaps, and we hope that we 

with and to improve its operation in Maryland. 
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MARYLAND STATE DEPARTMENT Or EDUCATION 

State Office Building 
301 West Preston Street, Baltimore 21201 



LEA's Project Evaluation to support 10% sample. 
Item #10 (d) Title I Evaluation Report. 

Enclosed project numbers: 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40, 
50 , and 55 . 
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